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Abstract 


One of the features of the Gupta- Vakataka age is the growth of Saivism. In this article some of 
the epigraphical evidence for this process is assembled and discussed. While the direct evidence for the 
adoption of Siva worship among the Guptas is limited to ministers of the Gupta court, it is clear 
that the Vakataka kings were predominantly Mahesvaras. New fragmentary wall inscriptions uncovered 
from Mansar, the site of Pravarasena ITs palace, hint at a possible connection with the teachings of the 
Svetasvatara-Upanisad. Tivo post- Gupta inscriptions from the area around Mandasor are discussed 
in the light of a tendency towards religious hierarchisation, an attitude which came to be increasingly 
characteristic of early medieval Saivism. In the second part attention is drawn to the variety of Pasupata 
and Mahesvara worship in the Gupta-Vakataka age, as well as to the trifold organisation of the 
Pasupata movement. The article ends with a note on the interaction with non-Saiva traditions, in 
particular Buddhism, and its possible impact upon the formation of the Pasupata movement. 


Introduction: Siva worship under the Guptas and Vakatakas 


In a recent important study Alexis Sanderson shows, through detailed analysis, how Saivism 
became the dominant Brahmanical religion in the early medieval period (Sanderson 2009). 
While Sanderson’s study is concerned with the post-Gupta period, it is clear that this 
development did not come out of nowhere. In this paper I will present, by way of a few 
examples, some of the evidence attesting to the growing influence of Saivism in the courts 
of the royal houses of the Gupta-Vakataka age. One of the main questions which this brings 
up is why and how was the ideology of Visnu as the model of kingship abandoned in favour 
of the complex character of Siva?! In the second part I will consider the identity of the kind 
of Saivism which flourished in this period. 


*This article is an extended version of a paper I gave at the Symposium ‘The Gupta-Vakataka Age’, British 
Museum, London, June 29-30, 2009. I would like to thank the organisers, Hans Bakker and Michael Willis, for 
inviting me to give a presentation on the present subject. This is the first publication to appear in the context of 
the research project ‘Early Saiva Mythology: A study of the formative period of an integrated religious vision’, a 
collaboration between Peter Bisschop and Harunaga Isaacson, kindly funded by a three year grant of the Arts and 
Humanities Research Council (AHRC) and the Deutsche Forschungsgemeinschaft (DFG). I am grateful to Hans 
Bakker, Harunaga Isaacson and Michael Willis for their critical comments on an earlier draft. 

1 C£. also Sanderson 2009: 58ff. 
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As is well-known, the Gupta epigraphical records refer to the kings of the Gupta dynasty 
as paramabhagavatas, which we can safely assume refers to their personal devotion to Visnu.? 
However, it is also clear that theirs was not an exclusivist religion, for within the Gupta 
empire there is abundant evidence for the support of other religions as well, most notably 
Buddhism, Jainism, and Saivism. Two Gupta inscriptions in particular are important, because 
they show the support of Saivism by prominent members of the Gupta court: 


e Karamdanda Inscription of the Reign of Kumàragupta.? 
On octagonal base of linga at Karamdanda (12 miles from Faizabad), dated [Gupta] Samvat 
117 (= CE 436). Records a gift, on roth day of Karttika, by Prthivisena, Kumaragupta’s 
minister (mantrin), for the worship of Mahadeva Prthivisvara (i.e. his chosen deity); also 
mentions Mahadeva Sailesvara. 

e Udayagiri Cave Inscription of Candragupta II.* 
Records excavation of a cave, out of devotion (bhaktya), for Bhagavat Sambhu by Virasena, 
who came from Pataliputra and was a minister of Candragupta II. The latter is reported 
to have come to the site with him (rajfiaiveha cagatah). 


These two records attest to the adoption of Siva worship by primary members of the Gupta 
court, while the Udayagiri inscription makes it clear that they were supported in their 
religious activities by the Gupta kings. On the other hand, no evidence exists to show that 
any of the Gupta kings themselves favoured Siva as their istadevata. On the contrary, the 
Bhagavata faith remained a central characteristic of this royal house. 

The situation is significantly different for the Vakatakas, their neighbours ruling to the 
south of the Vindhyas. Members of the dominant, eastern branch of this dynasty were 
predominantly MaheSvara worshippers, with the noteworthy exception of Rudrasena II and 
his remarkable Gupta wife Prabhavati Gupta, both of whom followed the Bhagavata faith 
of her family. Rudrasena I, for example, is standardly referred to in the Vakataka pedigrees 
as "foremost among the devotees of Lord Mahabhairava" (atyantasvamimahabhairavabhakta). 
This is in itself an important piece of evidence for the history of early Saivism, because it is 
among the first attestations for the terrifying form of Siva as Mahabhairava, quite probably 
referring to a deity housed in a specific temple, as Hans Bakker has argued.? Subsequently the 
Vakataka rulers used more general royal titles, such as atyantamahesvara or paramamahesvara, 
to express their faith. 

The name Siva itself occurs in connection with the ancestral claim of Rudrasena that he 
descended from the Bhiragivas, a “House that was installed by Siva, who was pleased that its 
members wore His emblem, the liriga, placed as a load on their shoulders"." In inscriptions 


?On the epithet paramabhdgavata “supreme devotee of the Bhagavat”, see Willis 2009: 65ff. 

3Konow 1909-10: pp. 70-72; Sircar 1965: pp. 289-290. For a new reconstruction of the problematic portion 
towards the end of this inscription, see Willis 2009: p. 303, n. 263. 

^CII III: 33-36; Sircar 1965: pp. 279-280. See Willis 2009: p. 40 for a picture of 'Cave 8' at Udayagiri. 

5Bakker 1997: p. 13, n. 23. This on account of the words svami and bhakta. 

The epithet paramamahesvara seems to appear for the first time, in Prakrit form, in an inscription of the 
Salankayana king Devavarman of Vengipura. For references to the publication of this text and discussion, see 
Sanderson 2009: p. 44, n. 7. 

7 amsabhárasamnivesitalingodvahanasivasuparitustasamutpáditarajavamsa (CII V: 12, ll. 4 £.; translation Bakker 1997: 
p. 20, n. 50). 
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of Pravarasena II, son of Rudrasena and Prabhavati Gupta, we encounter the repeated 
claim that he “established the Krta yuga [on earth] by the grace (prasáda) of Sambhu”.® In 
the Patna Museum Plate he also claims that he "carried as his weapon the lance by the 
grace (prasada) of Sambhu”.” It is interesting to note that the name Sambhu also turns up 


in one of the new inscriptions uncovered from Mansar, at the site of Pravarasena’s royal 


sanctuary. Another such fragmentary wall inscription contains the word prasada ('grace"),!! 


which once again brings to mind Pravarasena's royal inscriptions. Although these new wall 
inscriptions are very fragmentary they do give us some insight in the kind of Saivism 
followed by Pravarasena, in that they seem to highlight once again the concept of “grace of 
Sambhu' (fambhuprasáda), a benevolent god who granted Pravarasena the authority to rule.'? 
The fragmentary inscriptions also contain an intriguing reference to the Vedanta, i.e. the 
doctrine of the Upanisads.'? In this connection it is noteworthy that it is in the teachings of 
the Siva-oriented Svetasvatara-Upanisad that the concept of grace (prasada) plays a key role.!^ 
In this Vedic text the former outsider Rudra is presented for the first time in a Vedic context 
as the One God (eko devalt) upon whose grace final liberation depends. If we also take into 
account the fact that the Sveta&vatara- Upanisad is a text associated with the Taittiriya school 
of the Black Yajurveda and that the copper plate charters of Pravarasena show the king’s 


support of Taittirrya brahmins we can surmise that it was this Vedic school that provided the 
religious basis for Pravarasena’s Saivism.? 

Another potential source for tracing the Siva devotion of Pravarasena and the Vakatakas, 
in addition to the epigraphical and art-historical material, is the Setubandha or Ravanavaha, 
a Prakrit kavya attributed to Pravarasena himself. The evidence for this attribution may be 
inconclusive but it is quite likely that it is a product of the Vakataka period.'® Although the 
subject of the poem - the building of the bridge to Lanka — is by definition Vaisnava, it is 
striking that after first invoking Visnu in four verses, the author continues with four verses 


dedicated to Siva. As Handiqui observes, this may well reflect the author's Saiva leanings: 


8 <ambhoh prasadadhrti(ta)karttayugasya (CII V: 12, ll. 15-16; 19, ll. 11-12; 24, l. 16; 30, l. 16; etc.). Mirashi 
corrects °dhyti° to °dhrta°. 

? Sambhoh prasádadhrti(ta)éüla(la)yudhasya (CII V: 71, ll. 1-2). 

10,,, [m] na vivarttinam// sambhor ... // ... rüpam / dvara ... (Kropman 2008: p. 6, pl. 15). The new inscri- 
ptions were found on the south side of the temple at *Mansar III’. See Kropman 2008, for details and photographs 
of these inscriptions. 

1 siddham/ manah p... // vedántád dhya[n]... // ... prasádaíca ... // tair upahriya... // (Kropman 2008: 
7, pl. 17). Two more wall fragments are preserved: tasya caradhanat prapta..., praptavyam // ... va... / ni... 
(ibid.: 6, pl. 16); ... dyat[e]/ rupadigraha . .. (ibid.: 7, p. 18). 

!2This may also be relevant to the question why Pravarasena II changed the expression of Rudrasena II, 
bhagavatas cakralaksmapratisthitasasanasya, referring to Rudrasena’s Bhagavata religion, into bhagavatas cakrapaneh 
ptasadoparjitasrisamudayasya. This change has been noted by Bakker in his contribution to the British Museum 
symposium. 

See n. 11 above. 

1^ Svetatvatara- Upanisad 3.20 dhatuh prasadat (cf. Katha-Upanisad 2.20 dhatuprasadat), Svetatvatara- Upanisad 6.21 
devaprasadat. Cf. also Pasupatasiitra 5.40 apramadi gacched duhkhanam antam iSaprasadat. 

15Willis (2009: pp. 221-222) reaches a similar conclusion on the basis of Pravarasena’s support of Taittiriyas 
in general and the acarya Devasarman in particular. Cf. also Mirashi’s observation regarding the Sakhd affiliation of 
Vakataka donees: “It is noteworthy that among the donees of copper-plate grants the Rigvédins and the Samavedins 
are conspicuous by their absence, not a single grant being made to them. Among the Yajurvedins, the followers of 
the Taittirtya Sakha predominate, as many as six grants having been made to them" (CII: xlv). Of the six grants 
Mirashi refers to, five (nos. 3—5, 7, 15) were issued by Pravarasena II, while one (no. 8) was issued by his mother, 
Prabhavati Gupta. 

16Cf. Handiqui 1976: pp. 15-30 and Bakker 2008b. 
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“the emotional fervour of the verses (1.5,7,8) in which he invokes Nataraja Siva might be 
an indication that, even though he venerated Visnu as Rama, his istadevata was probably 
Mahe$vara in his dancing form". More research on this question is needed, but it is not 
altogether impossible to see in these eight opening verses an allusion to the concept of 
Harihara,? which would have been particularly apposite in a Vakataka context, because 
of the support of both Bhàgavatism and Saivism by this royal house during this transitional 
period. 

To express his devotion to his Lord, Pravarasena built the Pravare$vara temple at the 
new capital Pravarapura, which has yielded some of the most intriguing and beautiful Saiva 
sculptures in existence, including the justly famous ‘Mansar Siva’.!? Given the references to 
Sambhu in Pravarasena’s inscriptions it is tempting to see in this unique image an expression 
of the concept of Sambhu ‘the Benevolent’.2? The name of the temple (devakulasthana), 
Pravare$vara, is among the first examples of royal sanctuaries dedicated to a chosen deity 
(istadevata) incorporating the ruler’s name. These temples became a characteristic feature of 
most early medieval kingdoms, in which Saivism was the norm. 


Two Inscriptions from Mandasor 


While these records all attest to the royal support of Siva worship during the Gupta-Vakataka 
age, they do not show one particular feature of later Saivism, which, arguably, made it so 
successful, namely its hierarchical, all-encompassing stance, integrating Brahmanism and 
Saivism. Sanderson has supplied much evidence for this attitude in Tantric Saivism in the 
early medieval period, but it is also central to early Saiva Puranic literature. We can observe a 
trend moving in this direction in an inscription from the early sixth century: the ‘Mandasor 
Stone Inscription of Yaéodharman and Visnuvardhana’, dated Malava (= Vikrama) Year 589 
(= CE 532)?! The second benedictory verse reads as follows: 


svayambhur bhutanam sthitilaya[samu]tpattividhisu prayukto 
yenajnam vahati bhuvananam vidhrtaye | 
pitrtvam canito jagati garimanam gamayata sa Sambhur 


bhüyansi pratidi&atu bhadrani bhava[tam] || 
This is translated by Fleet, the editor of the inscription, as follows: 


May he, (the god) Sambhu, confer many auspicious gifts upon you, — employed by whom in 
the rites of (effecting the) continuance and the destruction and the production of (all) things that 
exist, (the god) Svayambhü, is obedient to (his) commands, for the sake of the maintenance of 


'7Handiqui 1976: pp. 24-25. In addition to Nataraja another aspect of the deity invoked in these verses is 
Ardhanarisvara: Setubandha 1.6. 

'SThe number eight itself has a particular resonance in a Saiva context, recalling as it does Siva’s astamiirti, a 
concept which plays a prominent role in the works of Kalidasa. Similarly one may note that the Kumarasambhava, 
Kālidāsa’ only work dedicated to a Saiva subject, is constituted of eight sargas. 

1 This sculpture has been published a number of times. Cf. e.g. Bakker 1997: Plate XXXVII. For the excavations 
at Pravarapura and PravareSvara, see Bakker 2008a. 

20 For an interpretation of this icon connecting it to the figure of Nilalohita, see Bisschop 2008. 

?! CH II: pp. 150—158; Sircar 1965: pp. 411—417. 
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(all) the worlds; and by whom, leading (him) to dignity in the world, he has been brought to the 


condition of being the father (of the universe)? 


This verse makes, it appears, two central statements: 


1. Sathbhu employed Svayambhü (= Brahma) for the tasks of creation, maintenance and 
reabsorption of the universe; 
2. He bestowed ‘fatherhood’ (pitrtva) upon him, causing him to be respected in the world. 


Both statements indicate a hierarchical relationship between the two deities: Siva is the 
ultimate master and Brahma owes his position to him. The second statement requires some 
comment: while Fleet supplies “of the universe" it is in my opinion more likely that the poet 
refers here to the Brahmana myth according to which Prajapati (here Svayambhü) is the 
father of Rudra.” While the inscription apparently accepts this father-son relation, it makes 
Siva the active agent and thus reinterprets their relation. 

The author(s) of the strongly Saiva Skandapurana, a text datable to the end of the sixth or 
early seventh century~* and as such after the period under discussion, went a lot further. In 
its opening chapters the Skandapurana turns the Brahmana mythology on its head, for here 
Brahma, initially regarding himself as the first being out of ignorance, is made to realise that 
he is in fact the son of Siva (SP 3.1—9). It also makes up for the Brahmana presentation of 
their relationship, for it tells that Siva granted Brahma a boon to be born as his son after 
he had been propitiated by him (SP 4.1—7). This ‘son’ is not really Siva himself but a Gana 
named Nilalohita Rudra, who chops off Brahma’s fifth arrogant head (SP 4.11—20, 5.22—66). 
This story shows a significant development in the religious imagination, in which the notion 
of Siva's birth from the creator god was not acceptable.” 

A second example of this process of religious hierarchisation is provided by another 
inscription from the Mandasor area: the Risthal inscription, dated CE 512. This rich 
inscription contains a wealth of important information on the history of the Aulikaras 
of Mandasor, but is also relevant for the history of the later Guptas, as Richard Salomon 
has demonstrated (Salomon 1989). It records, among other things, that Bhagavaddosa, the 
viceroy of Prakasadharman, “constructed in Dasapura the Prakase$vara Temple, the symbol 
of Bharatavarsa” (22). It continues to note that he built, “within that same city, a beautiful 
shrine of Brahman” (23) but also that he “built a shrine to Krsna and one to Bujjuka 
as a refuge for ascetics who devoted themselves to (the practice of) Samkhya and Yoga" 
(24).7° 
towards religion in general, it is also clear that a hierarchical order is expressed, for, while 


Although this might be viewed as attesting to Prakasadharman’s tolerant attitudes 


2 The verse following this invocation in the Mandasor Stone Inscription contains an intriguing early reference 
to the ‘chaplet of bones’ (asthimala) on Siva’s head, which attests to the Kapilika type of development of Siva’s 
iconography in the Mandasor area. 

25 Cf. Deppert 1977. 

2 For this date of the text, see SP IIA: 52. 

?5Note, however, that a similar criticism is already attested earlier in Kalidasa’s Kumarasambhava 5.81cd, in 
Parvati’s famous defense of Siva: yam amananty dtmabhuvo "pi karanam katham sa laksyaprabhavo bhavisyati “He whom 
they honour as cause of Self-born Brahma, how can his origin be determined?" (tr. Smith: 2005: p. 203). 

?6labsma bharatavarasya nidesat tasya bhüksitah| akarayad dasapure prakāśeśvarasadma | yah|| 22|| tasyaiva ca 
purasyantar brahmanas caru mandiram| unmapayad iva vyoma Sikharair gghanarodhibhih|| 23|| afrayaya yatinam ca 
sankhyayogabhiyog(in)am| vyadhatta krsnavasatham bujjukavasathan ca yah|| 24|| . Translations and text of this inscription 
all by Salomon 1989. 
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the Saiva temple established for Prakasesvara, PrakaSadharman’s istadevata, is the main object 
of description and receives extensive praise, to the extent that it is even called ‘the symbol 
of Bharatavarsa', the shrines to Brahman, Krsna and the (probably local deity) Bujjuka, are 
simply listed as other examples of the numerous religious works performed by him. The 
incorporation of the royal founder’s name as the first element of the name of the temple (X- 
isvara) became increasingly characteristic for the building activities of kings in the medieval 
period and played an important role in the expression of royal ideology.” PrakaseSvara may 
stand as an early example of the later royal temples which came to dominate the medieval 
landscape of India and beyond. 

In the aforementioned study ‘The Saiva Age’ Sanderson identifies five “key elements 
of the social, political and economic process that characterises the early medieval period”, 
arguing that Saivism was so successful in that period because it “legitimated, empowered, 
or promoted" these elements? One of these elements is the “multiplication of land- 
owning temples", which involves among other things the phenomenon of royal temple 
building which I have just discussed. Another element is, in his words, “the expansion of 
the agrarian base through the creation of villages, land reclamation, and the construction of 
water-reservoirs, wells, and other means of irrigation, with the steady growth in population 
that these developments imply".? Now this element also plays a key role in the Risthal 
inscription, for one ofthe other main activities recorded in this inscription is the construction 
by Prakasadharman of “this broad Vibhisana Lake, which is a mirror-image of the Bindu 
Lake, dedicating to his grandfather, King Vibhisanavardhana, its great meritorious fruit of 
excellent dignity" (19).? Indeed the two main objects of the inscription are the temple and 
the lake, as becomes clear in the final verse: 


As long as the wind blows, twirling the leaves of the vines and wafting the sweet perfume of 
the flowers, so long may this beautiful lake and this temple of Sambhu remain, spreading their 
glories and blocking the path of misfortune. (28)?! 


Thus in this early sixth-century inscription from Mandasor we find some of the quintessential 
activities of early medieval Saiva kings referred to. As such it is important to note that the 
Saiva kings of medieval India were not introducing a new practice, but were simply following 
a model that had already been established earlier, as is indicated by this inscription, recording 
the religious deeds of former feudatories of the Guptas. In fact, as Willis shows at length 
in his recent book The Archaeology of Ritual, the whole system of land grants and agrarian 
expansion under land-owning temples effectively starts with the early Guptas.? One crucial 
element is still missing though: the king’s initiation (diksa) into the Saiva fold by a tantric 


?7 Cf. Sanderson 2009: 274. There are earlier examples for the practice of eponymous naming of deities: cf. 
Willis 2009: p. 141. See also the example of Pravaresvara above. 

28 Sanderson 2009: p. 253. 

29 Sanderson 2009: p. 253. 

39 paie pitamahavibhisanavardhanáya Slaghyanubhavagurupunyaphalam nivedya| vistari bindusarasah pratibimbabhütam 
etad vibhisanasaras samakhani tena|| 19||. 

3! kisalayaparivartti virudham vati yavat surabhikusumagandhamodavahi nabha(svan|) sara i(da)m abhiramari sadma 
sambhos ca tavad vihataduritamargge kirttivistarint stam||. °vistarini is printed as °vistarint (unmetrical) in Salomon’s 
edition, but the accompanying note on p. 6 indicates that this must be a typo. 

3?See in particular Chapter 2 in Willis 2009. 
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rajaguru (cf. Sanderson 2009: 254 f£).?? But for that most important element we find in the 
Risthal inscription early medieval Saiva kingship in a nutshell. 


The Pasupata Movement 


As for the question of the kind of Saivism in existence in the Gupta-Vakataka age, as 
mentioned there is no evidence as yet of the existence of the tantric form of Saivism, 
which involved, among other things, initiation of the king into the tantric fold. The Saiva 
Siddhanta tradition was still in its initial stage of development, although the most ancient core 
of the earliest surviving Saiva Siddhanta Tantra, the Nisvasatattvasamhita (still unpublished), 
has been recently dated to ca. CE 450—550 (Goodall & Isaacson 2007). Instead, for the main 
agents involved in this period we have to look at the Pasupatas, an ascetic movement of Siva 
worshippers, whose basic text was the Pasupatasitra. Its commentary, the Pancarthabhasya by 
Kaundinya, may well stem from the Gupta period. 

On the other hand, the precise identity of the Pa$upatas remains a complex topic. First 
of all there is the issue of LakuliSa. In scholarly literature it is generally held that Lakulisa, 
an incarnation of Siva, was the historical founder of the Pasupata movement and that he 
lived sometime in the second century CE. This view mainly rests on the famous Mathura 
Pillar Inscription of Candragupta II, dated [Gupta] Samvat 61 = CE 380.°* However, in 
fact there is no mention of the name LakuliSa in that inscription nor of the term Pasupata. 
What we do get is a lineage of teachers (acaryas), the tenth of which is a certain Uditacarya, 
the donee mentioned in the inscription, who trace their origins back to Bhagavat Kusika. 
This Kusika is usually identified with the first of the four pupils of Lakulisa. However, we 
have no evidence that the notion of Lakulia as an incarnation of Siva existed at the time. 
The name Lakulisa, or a variant of it, is attested for the first time only around the sixth 
century, while the earliest images seem to stem from about the same period. Moreover, 
the inscription makes no direct reference to Pasupatas but only to MaheSvaras, who are asked 
to do worship (piija) in the ‘teacher’s shrine’ (gurvayatane). One of the intriguing aspects of 
the inscription is that it refers to some of the acaryas mentioned as the ‘spotless students’ 
(vimalasisya) of their own preceptor. This indicates first of all a fascination with an unbroken 
lineage of teachers, which remains characteristic for all forms of later Saivism, but also, in 
stressing the word 'spotless' (vimala), a possible connection with the mysterious Vaimalas 
(followers of the Spotless one’), who are sometimes mentioned as a group of Pasupatas in 


Saiva tantric sources.’ 


S However, see Willis 2009: pp. 221—222, regarding the Vakataka king Pravarasena II and his ácárya DevaSarman. 
The earliest unmistakable epigraphical reference to Saiva diksá occurs in the ‘Amudalapadu Plates of Vikramaditya 
I, Year 5' (Epigraphia Indica 32: pp. 175—184), dated CE 660. See Sanderson 2001: pp. 8—10, n. 6, for a discussion of 
this and two other inscriptions from the second half of the seventh-century recording the Saiva Siddhànta initiation 
of three major kings. For the Amudalapadu Plates, see also Willis 2009: p. 270, n. 164, who notes that “[d]espite 
the Vaisnava invocation, the plates record the gift of a village to Sudarsanacarya on the occasion of the king taking 
Saiva diksa". 

?^Bhandarkar 1931; Sircar 1965: pp. 277-279. 

SCE. Bisschop 2006: p. 46, where I refer to Skandapurana 166.25b, 166.29a, 167.129d and 167.169d. To this 
should be added the reference to Nakuli$vara in the Sivadharmasastra (cf. Bisschop 2006: 30). The date of the 
Sivadharmasastra remains to be settled: Hazra (1985) dates it between 200 and 500 CE, which seems to me too early. 
A sixth or seventh-century dating may be more probable. 

36For this tradition, see Acri 2008. 
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It is evident that much remains to be done on the Mathura Pillar Inscription." In a recent 
article, Diwakar Acharya has suggested a new reading of the crucial last line, proposing to 
read canda instead of Bhandarkar's danda: 


jayati ca bhagava[à candah] rudradando ["]gra[na] yako nitya[m? 


And always victorious is Lord Canda, [he who is] the rod of Rudra,’ the foremost leader [of 
the Ganas]. 


As Acharya argues, this is relevant for the interpretation of the figure depicted on the pillar 
in front of the trisila. Rather than it being a representation of an unknown deity Danda, 
as earlier scholars have taken it, he argues that it may in fact represent an early pre-Lakulisa 
Pasupata deity Canda, also known as Candea. The figure of CandeSa itself has been put 
into a new light more recently by Dominic Goodall, in an article called “Who is CandeSa?’ 
(Goodall 2009), where he shows that, contrary to what has long been supposed, CandeSa 
is not exclusively a Saiva Siddhànta deity from the Tamil-speaking South of India, but has 
a more complex historical origin, independent from Saiva Siddhanta and not confined to 
Tamil Nadu. This again has a bearing on the interpretation of images of Lakulisa, for given 
the potential for confusion between the two, as is convincingly shown by the studies of 
Acharya and Goodall, some of the images so far identified as Lakuli$a may in fact represent 
CandeSa instead. A possible Gupta example of this is a loose image from Nachna in Madhya 
Pradesh, which Joanna Williams in her The Art of Gupta India identifies as Lakulisa, but for 
which, given that the main attribute is clearly an axe and not a club, an identification of 
Candeía may be more appropriate.*! 

In a way the issue concerning the identity of the deity CandeSa is illustrative of a larger and 
complex subject, namely the still little-understood variety of Pasupata and MaheSvara worship 
in this period. While there has been a tendency in scholarly literature to narrowly identify the 
Pasupata cult with the religious system of the sadhaka outlined in Kaundinya’s commentary 


37For the latest treatment, see Willis 2009: pp. 134-139. However, the suggestion put forward there, that 
the eponymous names of the two lingas Upamite$vara and Kapile$vara should be taken “as both tatpurusa and 
karmadharaya compounds" does not seem convincing. I see no reason why they should not be taken as regular 
tatpurusas alone. As a consequence I am not convinced that it is the teachers Upamita and Kapila, who have become 
isvaras themselves, that receive the pūjā specified in the inscription. The two objects of worship are rather Siva-lirigas 
named after earlier acaryas, following the well-established model of eponymous naming practice. 

38 Acharya 2005: p. 208. As Hans Bakker has pointed out to me, even with this correction, the reading remains 
doubtful, because it is an unmetrical half-line of an arya: a short syllable is needed before rudradando (sa?) to restore 
the metre and sandhi. On the other hand the assumption that it is an aryd is not unproblematic: see Goodall 2009: 
p. 380, n. 92. 

3°T understand rudradanda as a tatpurusa compound, in contrast to Acharya and Bhandarkar, who both take it 
as a bahuvrihi (respectively “holder of the terrifying staff’ and “whose staff is terrific”). I would argue that Canda 
(Cande$a) is invoked here as the personification of Rudra’s rod, “a symbol of judicial authority and punishment” 
(Monier-Williams, s.v.). This interpretation fits well with Candesa’s role in early Saivism, as chastiser of transgressions 
(see Goodall 2009: pp. 396—398). It is also in line with the immediately preceding passage in the inscription, which 
warns: yas ca kirtyabhidroham kuryy[a]d ya[$ ca]bhilikhita[m upa]rry adho va [sa] pamcabhir mah[a]patakair upapatakais ca 
samyuktas syat (ll. 15—16) "And the one who damages the memorial, and the writing above or below, he will be 
invested with the five major and minor sins". The invocation of Cande$a seems appropriate in such a context. 

40A problem with this interpretation is that the figure does not seem to carry an axe (Candesa’s characteristic 
attribute) but a stick. There are also other weaknesses in this theory: cf. Goodall 2009: p. 380. 

^! Williams 1982: p. 113, pl. 163. Bakker (1997: p. 100), who discusses the image in connection with an image 
from Mandhal which he provisionally identifies as *Ganadhyaksa' (plates V and VI), also dismisses the Lakulisa 
identification, without however considering the possibility that it might represent CandeSa. 
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on the Pasupatasiitra, this in fact represents only one element of the tradition. The Pasupata 
system as outlined by Kaundinya involves a lifelong career of extreme asceticism, which is 
hard to reconcile with other early references to Pasupatas, in particular epigraphical records. 
Thus, for example, the earliest explicit epigraphical references to Pasupatas that we possess are 
at the same time among the earliest examples of copper-plate grants recording endowments 
for temple worship. These are the copper plates from Bagh, which record the land grants 
given by the maharajas of the Valkhas, who were very probably subordinates of the Guptas. 
The inscriptions themselves stem from the second half of the fourth century. Seven copper 
plates in total in this collection refer to Pasupatas as recipients of grants for the performance 
of worship in temples (Nos. III, V, VI, IX, X, XII, XIV).? Other religious communities are 
mentioned as recipients of these grants as well.? The deities under worship are not limited 
to the figure of Siva alone, however, for among the names of gods to whom the grants 
were dedicated we encounter Narayanadeva (no. IIT, Mahàsenadeva (i.e. Skanda; no. IX) 
and Bappapisicadeva (nos. V, VI, XII and XIV). The last one, perhaps a local form of Siva, 
seems to be connected with the Pasupatas in particular, as in two of the grants (nos. V and 
VI) only the Pasupatas are mentioned as recipients. One of the grants (no. X) also records 
that a shrine to the Mothers (matrsthanadevakula) had been established by the Pasupatacarya 
Lokodadhi in the village of Piücchikanaka. 

What these grants show is that not all Pasupatas followed the rigorous ascetic system of 
Kaundinya, but that there were others who served the needs ofa larger, lay Saiva community. 
The mention of Narayanadeva among the gods worshipped moreover suggests that they could 
also fulfill priestly services in temples dedicated to non-Saiva deities. The Pasupata career 
outlined in the scholastic work of Kaundinya, with its emphasis on lifelong asceticism, as 
such only represents one strand in a larger, complex religious field. In fact Kaundinya’s system 
itself clearly requires the existence of such acaryas, who by definition can not themselves be 
engaged in the kinds of activities that the sadhaka has to perform on the stages of the Pasupata 
path to liberation. Likewise there would have been a community also of those who have faith 
in such Pasupata ācāryas and in the Pasupata teaching, but who are tied to their own lives 
and can not take the large step of renunciation and consequent adherence to the Pasupata 
sadhaka’s rules.** As such one may conceive of a Pasupata community consisting of three 
segments: I) acaryas (such as Kaundinya himself), 2) sadhakas (practicing the system outlined in 
the Pasupatasiitra and Kaundinya’s commentary thereon), and 3) a community of the faithful 
(consisting of uninitiated, non-ascetic supporters/devotees).? For information on the third 
segment one has to look at more popular texts, such as the Skandapurana, but in particular at 
the various texts which together make up the Sivadharma corpus. These texts, such as the 
Sivadharmasastra, the Sivadharmottara and the Siva-Upanisad, are still much neglected, with the 


42R amesh & Tiwari 1990. On the Valkhas and their records, see also Virkus 2004: pp. 108—115. 

P Besides Pasupatas are mentioned the Arya-Coksas (no. III; an early Vaisnava sect), the Mantraganacaryas (no. 
IX) and the Bhagavacchistas (nos. XII, XIV). 

^Note that the Mathura Pillar Inscription also appears to distinguish between dcaryas on the one hand and lay 
Mahevaras on the other. The latter are asked to guard the property (parigraha) of the acaryas: naitat khyatyartham 
abhili[khyate] (|) [atha] mahesvaranam vijnaptih kriyate sambodhanam ca (|) yathaka[le]nacaryauam parigraham iti matva 
visarka[m] [pi ]japuraskara[m] parigrahaparipalyam [kuryya]d iti vijnaptir iti (ll. 10-14). 

^ I reproduce and expand here some of the points made by Harunaga Isaacson in an e-mail, dated 30 August 
2009. 
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larger part of this corpus not having been properly edited.*° In addition, Diwakar Acharya 
has recently discovered a number of Pasupata manuals (vidhis), which likewise hint at a more 
diverse Pasupata religious milieu, involving both an ascetic and a lay community." 


Interaction with non-Saiva traditions 


The division into ascetic and lay community calls to mind the religious traditions of 
Buddhism and Jainism, where such a division was already in place for a longer time. It 
may well be that the Saivas modelled themselves on these traditions, although we have no 
direct evidence for this. It is striking, however, that the iconography and life-story of Lakulisa 
and the Buddha have shared characteristics. Both icons depict a human being in a seated 
posture, possessed of various divine or auspicious attributes. But for the distinctive features 
of the erect penis, the club and the matted hair, there is a strong resemblance between early 
depictions of Lakulisa and the Buddha, which suggests that Buddhist (but possibly also Jain 
iconography) had a big impact in this formative period on the iconography of Lakulisa. 
When we look at the life-story of Lakulisa, the most striking feature is its emphasis on the 
humanity of God’s descent. This is not a cosmic type of avatara, as tends to be the case with 
the avataras of Visnu, but it 1s the story ofa God taking on human form, who wanders from 
place to place, initiates his four pupils at different places in the north of India and instructs 
them in His (Pasupati’s) teachings. This conjures up the image of the Buddha wandering 
through Magadha. The similarity may not have escaped the Pasupatas themselves, for in 
a late passage of the Skandapurana mention is made of LakuliSa’s (lagudisvara) wanderings, 
surrounded by his pupils, in Magadha. Eight sites (astau sthanani) in Magadha are said to be 
connected with these wanderings, which once again brings to mind a Buddhist tradition, 
namely the eight great sites (astamahasthana) of the Buddha' life story.*® 

That there should be such an interaction between these traditions in this period should 
not come as a surpise. It is noteworthy, for example, that some of the major Pasupata sites are 
also places with a strong Buddhist connection. As examples may be mentioned the two cases 
just discussed, Mathura and Bàgh,? but also Varanasi, arguably one of the most important 
Saiva places of all time, which is not too far from the Buddhist site of Sarnath. Anyone 
reading Hsiuen-Tsang’s travelogue cannot fail to note the constant references to Pasupatas 
whom the Buddhist pilgrim encounters on his travels through seventh-century India. The 
evidence is not limited to iconography and topography, but there is textual evidence as 
well, for one of the earliest quotations of the Pasupatasitra itself occurs in a Buddhist work, 
Bha(va)viveka's Madhyamakahrdayakarika.?! The name of the author itself, it may be noted, 


"6 For a recent update on this material, see Goodall 2009: pp. 374-375, n. 88. The Sivadharmagastra, the earliest 
of these texts, is particularly important, because, as Hazra has shown, "it is totally free from Tantric influence" 
(Hazra 1985: p. 296). As for the Sivadharmottara, Hazra observes that "[1]t belongs to those Pasupatas who looked 
upon Lakuliáa as a great teacher (guru) identical with Siva himself" (Hazra 1983: p. 204). 

47For an introduction to these vidhis and an edition and translation of the first of these, the Samskaravidhi, see 
Acharya 2007. 

48 Skandapurana 167.169: magadhdasu smrtány astau sthanani Sasimaulinah| sisyaih parivrto yani babhrama lagudisvarah| 
tani drstva bhavet sadyah puman papavivarjitah||. C£. Bisschop 2006: p. 218, where a different explanation of these eight 
sanctuaries is put forward. 

*?Eor Mathura, see Srinivasan 1989; for Bagh, see Verma 2007. 

99 Cf. Beal 1884, Index, s.v. Pasupatas (Po-shu-po-to). 

51Cf. Bisschop 2007: pp. 14-18. Curiously, the references to the Pasupatasiitra are found in Chapter Nine of 
this work, which is directed to the Mimàmsa school. 
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could hint at a possible earlier Pasupata background, for names with Bha-x or Bhava-x 
are very common among Pasupatas.*” In any case, it is intriguing that this sixth-century 
Buddhist author had access to the Pasupatasiitra, an esoteric text in principle meant only for 
an initiated community of sadhakas. It certainly indicates the extensive exchange that took 
place between these different religious traditions during the period under discussion. 
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